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A PLEA FOR FAIRY STORIES. 


I believe in fairy stories for children, and 
for older people, too. I do not agree with 
Professor William A. Neilson, of Harvard, 
who says : “ Throw the fairy tales and nature 
books with their impossible stories away, 
and let your children be without any read- 
ing if it has to be this kind.” He objects es- 
pecially to Grimm’s fairy tales, but I can 
hardly believe he includes all such “ impossi- 
ble stories” as the Nights,” 
“Fables.” “Baron Munchausen,” 
and the folklore of different countries, as 
well as Greek mythology. These are surely 
very near to fairy stories, even if they are 
not considered by some as such. 

The author of “The Wonder Book” and 
“Tanglewood Tales” does not agree with 


“ Arabian 
JE sc p’s 


Professor Neilson, for he begins his preface 
thus: “The author has long been of the 
opinion that many of the classical myths 
were capable of being rendered into very 
capital reading for children.” The little girl 
Primrose, when accused of sleeping while 
one of these stories was being told, replied : 
“TI did not fall asleep, I only shut my eyes, 
so as to see a clear picture of what Cousin 
Eustace was telling about. His stories are 
good to hear at night because we can dream 
about them asleep, and good to hear in the 
morning, too, because then we can dream 
about them awake.” This certainly would 
suggest that children like such tales. 

I look back myself to school-days, and re- 
member that I enjoyed Greek mythology 
best of all my studies. I should feel sorry 
if I had missed Grimm’s Heintzel Menschen, 
to say nothing of the delightful stories of 
Hans Andersen. Even now (old as I am), 


I love to read of 


Lear’s fascinating non- 
sense people, and am still fond of Mother 
Goose. Lately, when in China and Japan, I 
became acquainted with some of the curious 
animal stories of the East, which I enjoyed 
hugely. 

If fairy tales had never existed, how much 
we should have missed! No “ Faerie 
Queene” would have come down to us in 
Spenser’s beautiful poetry, no incomparable 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” would have 
been acted on any stage, no “ Hansel and 
Gretel” opera would have delighted us with 
its lovely music. 

If fairy tales had never existed, we should 
not have had Rackham’s charming illustra- 
tions of “ Mother Goose,” so full of ima- 
gination and delicacy of line, or Maxfield 
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Parrish’s 
from the 


decorative pictures in “ Stories 
Arabian Nights,” glowing with 
vitality and superb color, or Dulac’s exqui- 
sitely graceful and softly tinted delineations 
of the fairies of Old French folklore. 
ally, without the nymphs and 
satyrs, the myths of gods and heroes, the 
wonderful ideal beauty of Grecian sculpture 


Fin- 
legends of 


would not have come into being. 

Many of the great fairy stories have come 
down to us out of the childhood of the world. 
They were the attempts of those old Aryan 
ancestors of ours to explain nature and teach 
religious truth, 
artlessness, and the 
childhood. In these days, 
in material things is so constant 
ing, it is good for us all to escape at times 
into this refreshing atmosphere 


told with the rich fancy, the 
directness of genuine 
when our interest 


and absorb- 


For a time farry tales were not the fashion, 


or at least, few new ones appeared — but 


lately, it would seem, they are comi1 


ig into 
vogue again. The comic opera called “ The 
Lady of the Slipper,” for instance, was 
given last winter with great success. The 


THE BOOK MANUSCRIPT 


is there often a market for short 
England but» a 


manuscript as well 


Not only 


stories and articles in 


market for the book 


The book manuscript by the unknown au- 
thor or the unsuccessfully known author ( of 
the two the former is vast 


preferable ! ) 
which, for various good reasons, fails at the 
it is submitted in America, may, in the 
untried English field win acceptance 
cess. 

Several of the large 


time 


ind suc- 


American publishers, 
of course, have their London houses, or are 
closely allied with an English house of dif 
Longmans, Green, & Co., the 
Appleton & Co., 
John Lane, the Fleming Revell Company, 
the Putnams, and others, have their London 


ferent 


name. 


Macmillan Company, D. 


IN THE 


delight with which Maeterlinck’s 
Bird” and Barrie’s “ Peter Pan” were also 
received has that modern fairy 
plays are desired and appreciated today. 

I hope that writers will bear this in mind. 
In my opinion, they will not regret it, for I 
believe the tide of fairy stories is rolling in 
to popularity once more. 


“ Blue 


shown us 


If they leave out 
the objectionable features of the older tales, 
such as the trait of revenge, and the terrible 
ogres and monsters of ancient legends, like 
the Minotaur and the Chimera — which 
some mothers do not care to have their chil- 
dren read about —I think their fairy tales 
will find a market. 

Writers with lively imagination, who look 
for frolicsome imps in tree and flower, who 
listen to the stories of adventure the whist- 
ling wind fairies have to tell, who in the 
open grate see pictures painted by the wraith 
of the fire,—writers, in short, who have 
kept your child heart,— please attempt the 
fairy tale, to make the children happy and 
keep the grown-ups young. 
Mass. 


BROOKLINE Isabel Anderson. 


ENGLISH MARKET. 


’ 


houses, to which it would be a waste of 
» submit a be 


time 
ok manuscript which had been 
unsuccessfully submitted to their New York 
houses 


+ 


The large and comprehensive Lon- 
don house of Cassell, by a late arrangement 
will, so far as its general publications are 
concerned, be represented by the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. This does not apply to 
fiction, however, which will be controlled ex- 
clusively by the office. Novels is- 
sued by the house of Cassell which are avail- 
able for the 


Li nde yn 


American market will in the 
future be placed with New York publishers 
who make a special feature of fiction pub- 
lishing. All fiction manuscript matter for 
Cassell should therefore be 
the London house. 


sent direct to 
This is one of the larg- 
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est of the London general publishers, and is 
noted for courteous treatment of the Amer- 
ican author. 

A list of English book publishers of wide 
range is given below, with mention of the 
class of material they bring out :— 


John Long, Ltd., 12 Norris street, Hay- 
market, London, S. W. ( Fiction, in the 
main; also general literature of wide 
range. ) 

George Newnes, Ltd, 8 Southampton 
street, London, W. C. (Reprint publish- 
ers who bring out in England many Amer- 
ican published books, as well as some orig- 
inal editions. ) 

Stanley Paul & Co., 31 Essex street, Lon- 
don, W. C. (General publishers. ) 

Blackie & Son, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, London, 
E. C. ( General. ) 

Constable and Co., Ltd., 10 Orange street, 
Leicester Square, London, W. C. ( Gene- 
ral. ) 

Williams & Norgate, 14 Henrietta street, 
Convent Garden, London, W. C. ( Gene- 
ral — no fiction. ) 

T. C. & E. C. Jack, 67, Long Acre, London, 
W. C. (General and juvenile books. ) 

William Heinemann, 21 Bedford street, Lon- 
don, W. C. ( General. ) 

J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 21 Aldine House, 
Bedford street, London, W. C. ( General.) 

A. & C. Black, 4-6 Soho square, London, 
W. (General literature such as science, 
history, biography, travel, boys’ books and 
social works. ) 

T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 14 Clifford’s Inn, 
London, E. C. ( General.) 

Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., Ltd., Overy 
House, Southwark street, London, S. E. 
( General. ) 

Alston Rivers, Ltd., 16 Gray’s Inn road 
London, W. C. (General, including fic: 

‘on and works of travel, especially fic- 
tion.) 

Greening & Co., Ltd., 31 Essex street, Lon- 
don, W. C. ( General, fiction. ) 

Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co., Ltd., 3 Pater- 
noster Bldg.. London, E. C. (Children’s 
books and others. ) 

Edward Arnold, 41 Maddox street, London, 
W. (General. ) 

Ernest Nister, 26 St. Bride street, London, 
E. C. (Children’s books. ) 

Dean & Son, Ltd., 160-A Fleet street, Lon- 
don, E. C. (Children’s books. ) 

James Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 22 Berners street, 
London, W. (Historical, biographical, 
religious. educational and general litera- 
ture, stories for boys and girls. ) 

Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier, 100 Princes 
street, Edinburgh, (books religious in 
tone — protestant: travel and missionary 


works as well as fiction, and books for the 
young. ) 

George G. Harrap & Co., 3 Portsmouth 
street, Kingsway, London, W. C. ( Gene- 
gal.) 

W. B. Clive, University Tutorial Press, 25 
High street, New Oxford street, London, 
W.C. (See catalogue. ) 

T. & T. Clark, 14 Paternoster square, Lon- 
don, E. C. (Religious books — protest- 
ant. ) 

Gay & Hancock, Ltd., 12 Henrietta street, 
London, W. C. ( General.) 

Morgan & Scott, Ltd., 12 Paternoster Build- 
ings, London, E. C. ( Religious. ) 

Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd., 3 Adam street, 
Adelphi, London, W. C. ( General.) 

Charles H. Kelly, 25-35 City road, London, 
E. C. ( General. ) 

Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. I Amen corner, 
London, E. C. ( General. ) 

Sunday School Union, 57 Ludgate Hill, 
London, B. C. (Sunday school books of 
every description for boys and girls.) 

Crosby Lockwood & Son, 7 Stationers’ Hall 
court, London, E. C. ( Books on all scien- 
tific and practical subjects, mining, etc. ) 

Cassell & Co., La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E. C. ( General publishers. ) 

Seymour Ewart & Co. Ltd. 12 Burleigh 
street, Strand, London, W. C. ( General 
publishers — health books and books of 
physical culture and athletics a specialty. ) 

G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., Portugal street, Kings- 
way, London, W. C. ( General. ) 

Methuen & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex street, 
Strand, London, W. C. (Large general 
publishers — fiction, poetry, travel, etc. ) 

Heath, Cranton, & Ouseley. 16 Fleet lane, 
London, E. C. ( General. ) 

John. Murray, 50-A Albemarle street, Lon- 
don, W. ( General). 

T. Fisher Unwin, 1 Adelphi Terrace, Lon- 
don, W. C. ( General. ) 

M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 51 Upper O’Con- 
nell street, Dublin, Ireland. (Roman 
Catholic books in general.) 

C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., 17 Henrietta street, 
London, W. C. (General literature includ- 
ing many periodicals. ) 

W. & R. Chambers, Ltd., 38 Soho square, 
London, W. ( General.) 

Hurst & Blackett, Ltd., Paternoster House, 
Paternoster Row, London, E. C. ( Bio- 
graphy, travel, and fiction. ) 

W. Rider & Son, Ltd., 8 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C. ( General. ) 


Any of these publishers will send his cata- 
logue upon request, and examination of the 
catalogues will give a fair idea of the differ- 
ent publishers’ requirements. 

Katherine P. Lynch. 


CuHatTanooca, Tenn, 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WRITER. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


ideas 


Although the time does not seem particu- 
larly favorable for a new publishing venture, 


the New Republic, the new national weekly, 
starts out in New York with qualities that 
ought to bring success. One of its 
Croly, 


purposes of the new journal says : 


con- 
ductors, Herbert speaking of the 
“ What 
we wish to do in part is to treat education 
as the fundamental interest of democracy ; 
to help in working out the questions of the 
control of industry, the power of labor and 
the interests of the consumer in their rela- 
tion to the scientific organization of busi- 
ness ; to fight with modern weapons against 


poverty. corruption, and feeble good in- 


tentions ; to translate into terms of action 
the vision of what cities and states may be- 
to make criticism an ally of honest 
that 


agitation 


come ; 


artistic expression; to insist money 


getting and reforming, and re- 


search are merely aspects of the desires and 
ironies of daily life. We recognize that the 


New 


since the beginning of 


Republic is appearing at a crisis, for 
United 
States Occupies a new position in the world. 
looks to 


August the 


Europe is in the crucible and 
America. We prepare 
for an unprecedented task. The 
the New Republic at this time, 


is to furnish a medium through which 


have, therefore, to 
ourselves 
function of 
then 
American and European thinkers can work 
out the enormous possibilities open to the 
United States.” 


> 
* * 


rhe annual report of President Butler of 
Columbia University, speaking of the Pulit- 
zer School of that the 
with the 
students has been impressed by “the very 


poor 


Journalism, says 


director of the school in dealing 
lan- 
guage on the part of those who profess to 


grasp on ta modern European 
have studied this language for some time 
in school or in college or both; the shock- 
ing ignorance of classical and Biblical allu- 
sions in English literature on the part of 
those who profess to know something of 
literary history and to have studied it; and 
the very limited vocabulary of those who 
systematic instruction 
for a number of years and who are popu- 


larly supposed to have been led to read at 


have been receiving 
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least some of the great masters of English 
style.” While this indicates inefficiency in 
school and college education, it also sug- 
gests what newspaper men, to be successful, 
need to know. Knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages may not be _ essential —although 
study of foreign languages always improves 
the student’s English, besides enabling him 
to get a better and broader view of foreign 
affairs — but enough education to make 
allusions clear and especially a wide vocab- 
ulary are indispensable. The more a news- 
paper man knows, in fact, the greater are 


his chances of success. Many things he 

must know if he is to be even ordinarily 

successful. W. H. H. 
~ 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Louise Rand Bascom, who wrote the 
story. “The White Shoes,” in Harper's 
Magazine for November, is a Wellesley 
graduate and lives in Highlands, North 
Carolina, where for eight months of the 
year she enjoys the pleasure of riding horse 
back in the woods, accompanied by her 
collie. Miss Bascom says she works only 
four months of the year and during that 
time writes about 155,000 words. Her first 
article was printed in the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore in 1909. At the same time 
the Delineator praised her first out-of- 
college story, which she afterward sold to 
another magazine. Between I910 and I9I2 
she wrote a number of three-act farces and 
several dozen children’s dialogues for 
March Bros., publishers, and she also sold 
juvenile stories to the Youth’s Companion, 
the American Boy, and American Mother- 
hood, and miscellaneous household stuff to 
the Delineator, Good Housekeeping, the 
Woman’s Home Companion, and nearly all 
the other women’s magazines. During the 
last two years her articles and stories have 
appeared in Smith’s Magazine, the House- 
wife, To-Day’s Magazine, the New York 
Dramatic Mirror, the House Beautiful, and 


Harper’s Bazar. In July, 1913, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal published her story, “ Aunt 
Sarah and the Policeman,” and_ Harper's 
Magazine, her “ Dead Sea of the West.” 
This year Miss Bascom has been supplying 
original stories to Mrs. Ripley, assistant 
superintendent of the Boston Public 
Schools, who intends to use them in new 
text books. She has also been collecting 
folk-lore for a book to be published by the 
North Carolina Folk-Lore Society. Her 
juvenile book, “The Bugaboo Man,” 
brought out by Sully & Kleinteich, is now 
on the market, and Miss Bascom has more 
orders for this kind of work than she cares 
to fill. She says that the desire to write 
has from childhood ranked second in her 
heart with the desire to own a livery stable. 
The latter wish became obsolete on account 
of automohiles and airships, so she fell back 
on writing. Her first story was sent to 
Harper's Magazine at the age of fifteen. 
The heroine’s name was Gwendolin, and she 
subsequently destroyed the manuscript lest 
her family should come upon it after her 
death. Regarding “ The White Shoes,” she 
say that many lovers and the actual dénoue- 
ment are author’s inventions, but the girl’s 
anxiety to possess the shoes for her wed- 
ding was anactual occurrence. Miss Bascom 
wrote the story in two hours and sent it off 
dubiously, as aH her friends who heard it 
told her it was the worst thing technically 
that she had ever done and therefore would 
not sell. 


Louise Cann, whose poem, “The Wish,” 
appeared in the Delineator for November, 
under the signature of Louise Cann Ranum, 
has her home in Seattle. She was a student 
at Cornell University in the class of 1909. 
Owing to financial difficulties, she was un- 
able to finish her course, and she deter- 
mined to go to New York to make her 
literary fortune. Some years ago she pub- 
lished a slim book of poems; called 
“ Dreams,” and with this one asset she went 
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to the metropolis, without friends, money, 
or any sort of help. After weeks of despair, 
timidity, pennilessness, and almost starva- 
tion, she mustered up enough courage to 
go to the office of the Sun and present her- 
self to one of the editors, Franklin Mat- 
thews, whom she had never met, but who 
had taken an interest in her literary work. 
He gave her a letter of introduction to the 
managing editor of the Sun, Mr. Lord, and 
after five or six weeks of trials and rejec- 
tions, Miss Cann became a regular literary 
contributor to the position which 
she filled for nearly two years. 
this 


Sun, a 
Through 
connection she became acquainted 
with the publishing houses of the city, for 
her work 


authors. 


was chiefly the interviewing of 


It happened that a member of one 


of the well-known firms asked her about 
her own literary work, so that she sub- 
mitted to him her Journals, which record 


the story of her life. On the advice of a 
member of this 
Miss 
work and 


house and also of friends, 


Cann decided to give up newspaper 


return to her own country and 
finish a novel which she had already be- 
gun. She is at 
work, 


spring. 


present engaged in this 


which she expects to _ finish 
All of her work in future she will 


sign with her maiden name, Louise Cann. 


next 


Ring W. story, 
“Back to printed in the Red 
Book for November, runs a column on the 


Lardner, who wrote the 


Baltimore,” 


the Chicago Tribune, and 
his “ You know me, ALI.,” 


sporting page of 
3usher baseball 
stories in the Saturday Evening Post have 
given him a national reputation as a humor- 
ist. He has been in Chicago since 1907, and 
baseball on the Tri- 
bune, the Chicago Inter-Ocean, the Chicago 
Examiner, 


has written Chicago 
the Sporting News of St. Louis, 
and the Boston American. Before going 
to Chicago, Mr. Lardner says he “was an 
Niles, wrote 
sports and other things on the South Bend, 
(Ind.) Times, South Bend 
Niles. The Red Book and the 


inmate of Micuigan,” and 


being near 


American 


Magazine have stories of his that will be 
published later on. 


Peter F. O’Shea, whose story, “‘ Savages,” 
was printed in Collier’s for October 31, is a 
newcomer in the fiction field, although he 
has been writing technical articles for some 
time. “Savages” was submitted to Col- 
lier’s last summer and was thought good 
enough to receive an early publication, in 
the same number with the first-prize winner 
of the recent contest. Mr. O’Shea says 
that the story was probably made up of 
two or three germs of incident with some 
imagination. He has sold other stories to 
“ The 


Shoulders of Atlas,” in the December num- 


other magazines. He has a story, 


ber of the Smart Set, which, he says, came 
from the climax as related to him by a 


clerical colleague when Mr. O’Shea was pro- 
fessor of mathematics at St. Jerome’s Col- 
Ontario ; afterward he moved the 
subject-character down into the Connecti- 


lege in 


Polander, and 
putting him into a factory made familiar to 


cut valley, keeping him a 


the author by his technical work. 


Dr. Edward Sutton’s poem, “The Drum,” 


in the November Scribner’s, forms an ap- 
pendix, so to speak, to the series of six 
poems published this year by the Infantry 
Journal, of Washington, D. C., the official 
irgan of the United States Infantry Asso- 
ciation. They constitute a protest against 
the weakness of our military defences, and 
a plea for the organization of an army 
strong enough to discourage either German 
aggression. Several of these 
poems, notably “The Song of the Sword,” 
and “ The Steel,” 


verbal changes that made them applicable 


or Asiatic 


River of after some 
to the British Empire, were published last 
spring by the Army and Navy Gazette, of 
London, and thus by a curious coincidence 
sounded in England the first note of the 
During the last ten 
years Dr. Sutton has contributed poems to 


present European war. 


Scribner's Magazine, the Century, Harper’s 
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Magazine, and Harper’s Weekly. He is a 
graduate of Princeton, and of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, and comes of 
Revolutionary and New England stock on 
both sides of the house. His maternal 
great-grandfather, Captain Levi Holden, of 
Sudbury, Mass., a member of the Order of 
the Cincinnati, was during the greater part 
of the Revolutionary War an officer of the 
life-guard of George Washington, and one 
of his military family. 


Margaret Widdemer, author of the novel, 
“The Rose-Garden Husband,” in the Octo- 
ber Lippincott’s, has been writing short 
stories and poems for the .magazines for 
about three years, but the ‘ Rose-Garden 
Husband” is her first long story, and she 
says there is only one character in it drawn 
from one living original —the bull-dog. He 
is a member of her family. The novel will 
be published in book form by the Lippin- 
cott’s at the beginning of next year. The 
library experiences of the heroine are 
authentic, and the heroine herself is a com- 
posite of various girls Miss Widdemer has 
met in library work in Philadelphia. Miss 
Widdemer’s poems have appeared in Har- 
per’s, Scribner’s, the Century, and Every- 
body’s, and she has a poem, “Remem- 
brance,” in this month’s Craftsinan, and an- 
other, ‘Song of Pierrot,” in this month’s 
Everybody’s. Mrs. Marguerite Wilkinson, 
a poet and lecturer of California, has in- 
cluded readings from Miss Widdemer’s 
poems in her lecture, “The Woman Revela- 
tion in Contemporary Poetry.” 


> 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Hardy. — It is related of Thomas Hardy, 
in London Tid-Bits, that he obtained his re- 
markable literary knowledge of English 
peasantry by writing love letters for the 
village girls. This was when the novelist 
was a youth. Now he is just beyond his 
seventy-fourth year. The three dairymaids 
in “Tess of the d’Urbervilles” had their 


originals in three of the lasses for whom 
he wrote love letters when a mere Iad. Tess 
was inspired by the sight of a country 
girl’s face. Mr. Hardy was evalking down 
a lane in West Dorset, when a farmer's cart 
rumbled past, on which was seated the orig- 
inal of Tess. The novelist never saw her 
again, but he was so impressed with that 
fleeting glance of the girl in the passing 
country cart that he found himself weaving 
a romance round her, and in due time “ Tess 
of the d’Urbervilles” appeared. 

Beginning his life as an architect, Mr. 
Mardy was more than thirty before he took 
to literature seriously. As a matter of fact, 
he showed great promise as an architect, 
and his house at ““Max Gate,” Dorchester, 
was built from his own designs. His early 
training as an architect is always showing 
itself in his writing, in his vivid descriptions 
of cathedrals and churches, and more espec- 
ially in “‘Jude the Obscure,” where the 
work of restoration of an ecclesiastical. build- 
ing is minutely described. In 1863, Mr. 
Hardy was prizeman of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and it is said that the 
first thing he ever published was an article 
on “How I Built Myself a House.” 

For years Mr. Hardy has lived the life of 
a recluse, being usually inaccessible to any 
but his most intimate friends. His house 
at “ Max Gate” 
rare old prints, and etchings and drawings 


is replete with curios and 


by famous artists who have illustrated his 
stories, for he is an ardent collector of such 
treasures. 

Oppenheim.— “I don’t know how to ac- 
count for the fact that at forty-four years 
old I sit down to commence a new story with 
exactly the same thrill as at twenty. The 
love of games, of sport, of sea and moun- 
tains, the call of strange cities, wonderful 
pictures and unusual people, however dear 
they may still remain to one, lose something 
of their first and vital freshness with the 
passing of years. Not so the sight of that 
blank sheet of paper. The untrodden world 
of romance, the virgin field into which one 
is about to plunge, never loses its unspeak- 
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able and indescribable fascination. Person- 
ally, I can’t account for it. I don’t try. 
Sometimes it seems to me that it is because 
all one’s life one hopes for one particular 
idea which never comes. There is always 
something elusive about the genesis of an 
idea of any sort. Perhaps it is the inextin- 
guishable hope that on one of these occas- 
ions when one sits and waits there will come 
the most wonderful idea that has ever 
dawned upon the brain of a writer of fiction, 
something of which dim glimmerings have 
passed through one’s brain when one is half 
awake and half dreaming. Every writer of 
fiction knows what those will-o’-the-wisps of 
the mind are. With the morning their light 
has gone, but they do their work. They 
keep hope alive 

“The moderate amount of success which 
my stories have attained enables me to write 
them in a manner I like best: I live in a 
cottage gipon the east coast, with a view of 
the North Sea from my windows, excellent 
golf links within a few yards, and plenty 
I have 


no system of work, but, generally speaking, 


rough shooting within easy distance 


half my time is devoted to actual writing and 
the other half is divided between -exercise 
and sport. visits to London, and travel. My 
work itself is accomplished with the help of 
a secretary. Many a time, earlier in life, when 
I used to write my stories with my own 
hand, T have found my ideas would come 
so much faster than my fingers could work 
that I have prayed for some more speedy 
method of transmission. Now I actually dic- 
tate my stories, as they unfold themselves, to 
my secretary. who takes them down in 
shorthand. She then transcribes them 
roughly by means of a typewriter, and 
from these sheets I dictate the final effort. 


These 


things, of course, are all a matter of custom, 


subject to the inevitable revision 


but whereas many of my fellow-writers have 
told me that they found :t impossible to dic- 
tate satisfactorily, I. myself. from the very 
first moment, found it by far the most effec- 
tive method of getting my work on paper 





This is naturally a matter of individual 
idiosynerasy.” — E, Phillips Oppenheim, in 
the Boston Post. 


—— > — 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Tolstoy on Good Writing. —I once heard 
from him a very interesting description of 
what a writer needs for his work :— 

“You cannot imagine how important one’s 
mood is,” he said. “ Sometimes you get up 
in the morning fresh and vigorous, with 
your head clear, and you begin to write. 
Everything is sensible and consistent. You 
read it over next day, and have to throw 
the whole thing away, because, good as it is, 
it misses the main thing. There is no im- 
agination in it, no subtlety, none of the nec- 
essary something, none of that ‘only just,’ 
without which all your cleverness is worth 
nothing. Another day you ger up after a 
bad night, with your nerves all on edge, and 
you think : ‘ To-day I shall write well, at any 
rate.’ And as a matter of fact, what you 
write is beautiful, picturesque, with any 
amount of imagination. You look it through 
again; it is no good, because it is written 
stupidly. There is plenty of color, but not 
enough intelligence. One’s writing is good 
only when the intelligence and the imagina- 
tion are in equilibrium. As soon as one of 
them overbalances the other, it’s all up; 
you may as well throw it away and begin 
afresh,” 

As a matter of fact, there was no end to 
the rewriting in my father’s works. His 
industry in this particular was truly mar- 
vellous. — Count Tolstoy’s son, Ilya Tolstoy, 
in the Century. 


Literary Material in Clippings. — There have 
been noteworthy collections of clippings. 
Charles Reade was perhaps the most note- 
worthy of these newspaper cutters. Every 
day he spent several hours in cutting out 
items — police reports, stories Of accidents, 
descriptions of places, statistics of all kinds 
-which he would paste into huge scrap- 
books. He has told us how he collected 
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material, for he introduced himself as Mr. 
Rolfe in “A Terrible Temptation ”’ — Rolfe, 
with his plated buckets of letters, his twenty 
folios of classified facts, ideas, and pictures, 
his solid quartos and folio guard books called 
Indexes. Thus was Reade able to write in 
“ Never Too Late to Mend,” that wonderful 
description of an Australian sunrise, although 
he never saw Australia ; the equally wonder- 
ful account of the flood in “ Put Yourself in 


His Place” ; the sinking of the ship in “ Foul 


Play.” A master of description equalled 
only by Victor Hugo, who, however, was 
not a sticker for bald truth, Reade thus 


gained his realism and his inspiration. 
Victor Hugo not only stored clippings ; he 

filed prospectuses and tradesmen’s circulars. 

When he wished to describe any trade, he 


turned to his file 


and there he found the 


vocabulary peculiar to it. George Augustus 
Sala had a remarkable collection of clippings, 
otherwise he never could have poured out 
his stream of miscellaneous and curious in- 
formation for so many years. — Philip Hale, 


in the Boston Herald. 


—_— >. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


MeN AROUND THE Kartser: THE Makers oF Mop- 
ERN GERMANY By Frederic William Wile. Illus- 
trated with portraits. 262 pp. Cloth, $1.25, net. 


Indianapolis : The Bobbs Merrill Company. 1914. 


Under present conditions it is especially 
important that people generally, and partic- 
larly those who write for the public prints, 
should know as much as possible of the per- 
sonality of public men in Europe. Mr. 
Wile’s book gives authentic information 
about the public men of Germany, her great 
business men, her diplomats, her authors 
and journalists, and the army and navy lead- 
ers of her military clique. The book is all 
the more valuable now because it was writ- 
ten and first published, with the exception 
of the introduction, a year before the begin- 
ning of the present war. so that the opin- 
ions exoressed by the author are not biased 
by recent events. Mr. Wile has had excen- 
tional opportunities to get a thorough 
knowledge of Germany and the Germans, 
having lived in Berlin for thirteen vears as 
the correspondent of the London Dailv Mail 
and the New York Times and thus having 
been brought into contact with the Kaiser 
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and all the country’s leading men. His 
judgments of them are intimate and 
obviously fair, and his book should be read 
and studied by every one who needs, or de- 
sires, to get information about the men who 
have made Germany and who lead and in- 
spire German sentiment. 

BreaKFAst Tarte Cuat. By Edgar A. Guest. 191 
pp. Cloth, $1.25. Chicago: Harry R. Guest. 

1914. 

No man can “conduct a column” of 
verse, humor, and philosophy, as Edgar A. 
Guest has been doing in the Detroit Free 
Press, year after year, without disclosing 
his own personality, and in this way Mr. 
Guest has made himself known to thousands 
of readers as a writer of kindly, cheery, 
friendly disposition, upright and _ sincere, 
fun-loving with a sense of humor that is 
always pure and clean, in his verses always 
1 singer of happiness, hopefulness, imspira- 
tion, and good cheer. This collection of the 
best of his verses published in the past 
three years deserves a warm welcome, since 
it puts in permanent accessible form many 
good poems that would otherwise be lost to 
the general public, although they have been 
widely reprinted in the newspapers, and 
have no doubt been nasted into many scrap- 
books. “ Breakfast Table Chat” is a cheery, 
friendly, inspiring book. It is admirably 
idapted for a Christmas gift. W. i. H 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


[ THe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
about authors, authorship, language, of 
ry topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THe Weriter’s readers. ] 

Quotations. By John Bartlett Tenth 
revised aud enlarged by Nathan Haskell 


} 1 
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FAMILIAR 


edition, 


Dole. 1,434 pp. Cloth, $3.00, net. Boston : Little, 
Brown, & Co. 1914. 
Hints For Younc Writers. By Orison Swett 
Marden 143 pp. Cloth, 75 cents, net. New 
York : Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1914 
Tue Reaptnc Pustic. By MacGregor Jenkins. 106 
pp. Cloth, 75 cents, net. 3oston : Houghton Mif- 


flin Co. 1914. 


_ ~~ —— 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the 


copies of the periodicals 
containing the the following 


reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 


peri dicals indexed for 


articles mentioned in 
THe WRriTER. ] 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH FIc- 


Atlantic for December. 


Some REMARKS ON 


TION. Edward Garnett. 
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BROWNING AND THE SPECIAL INTERESTS William 
Austin Smith. Atlantic for December. 

Our “™ CrassicaL RECOLLECTIONS.” Annie Kim- 
ball Tuell. Atlantic for December 
CHRISTMAS IN Fictrox. Calvin Winte Bookman 


Lyecember. 


On THE TRAIL OF Stevenson. III England 
Illustrated. Clayton Hamilton. / man for Decem- 
ber. 

MippLe CLass OPINION OF HE DRAMA Clayt 
Hamilton. Bookman for December 

Tuc Suapowy Mr. YX Eats, B Russ¢ lierts 

rum for December. 

More CHARTERS FROM My LIFE# I Ss. S. Mc 
Clure. McClure’s Magazine for December 

How Tuey Broke Into Print.— \ With por- 
traits of Montague Glass, Marv Stew irt Cutting, 
Louis Joseph Vance, James Barr, Emers Houg! 
Jevin S. Cobb, and Richard Washburn Chi Frat 


is Arthur Jones. Stra for December 


\ Literary Apviser Tro Parents Wuo Ficurs 


PoeapsTool FICTION ( Franklir K Mathiews ) 
Witl portrait ( intrysids Vaga ¢ tor Dece be 
lHE GREAT I RADITION Mapame De Sévicné 
Florence Leftwich Ravenel. Nort] imerican Ke 
« tor November. 
[He WoRrKMANSHIP OF “ MACBETE 1] Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch Nort] imer Revi for 


November 


[He DEVELOPMENT oF Goop Taste IN READIN 


Nelson Antrim Crawford. Englisi wnal for Nov- 
‘ ber 

THe CORRELATION OF EncGtisH | RA RE AND 
COMPOSITION IN THE COLLEGE COURSE Frank Ayde- 
lotte English Journal for November 

SoME RELATED POEMS OF WORDSWORTH AND 
COLERIDGE. Ww. Strunk, Jr Mu , Langu 


for November. 


FurTHER Nores on Crass ] ERARY [RADI 


TION M. B. Ogle. Modern Languag Notes for 
November. 
POETRY AND PREACHING. Re (eorg Lawrence 


Review for Nover ber. 

MYSTICAL Por E MopERN 
[rmes ( Francis Thompson Rembert G. Smith, 
D D 


Parker 


8: GREATEST 


Homileti 


Homiletic Review for November 
Woonprt FF. With portraits I 
ws Monthly for November. 


Heren S. 


Some Latter Day Irisn Poets. With portraits 
Eleanor Rogers Cox. Book News Monthly for Nov- 
ember. 

A Day Witn tHe Poet LAUREATE ( Robert 
Bridges ) With portrait. 
Book News Monthly for November. 

TEACHING THE Use oF Booxs anp 
Education for November 
RevivaL. W., 
Catholic World for November. 


Kather- 


George F. Kearney. 
LIBRARIES. 
Irene Warren. 
Watter Scott anp THE CATHOLIC 
BH. Kent, ©. 5S. C 
Ernest Dowson: AN INTERPRETATION. 


ine Bregy. Catholic World for November. 


( Demming. Phonograph 


I A. Brininstoot anp His Cowsoy Poems. 
Illustrated George Wharton James. National 
Magazine for November. 

GoOriHe’s FRIENDSHIP witH LavaTeR. Professor 
Gibb. fit ’ irnal for October. 

LITERATUR POLITICS IN MODERN GERMANY. 


r. W. Rollest Hibbert Journal for October. 
[He Reportinc oF Murper Trias. Col. Henry 
Magazine for October. 
Tne Critics oF Criticism. Herbert Ellsworth 
Cor Dial for November 16. 

Tne SEcRE OF Outlook 
November 


Barrie at Bay 


SARRIE. ith portrait 
BARR With portrait 


Wuica Was 


iwmes in Uutioor tor 


Brown ? Inter- 


ow1nG Ovrt tHe Boy’s Brains (“ Cheap Read- 

ng ) Frankli: kK. Mathiews ( Chief Scout 

Librarian Boy Scouts of America). Ontiook tor 
Novembe I 

REMINISCENCES X1 lliustrated Lyman Ab- 


t for Novembet 5 


LEARNING TO TEACH I and Il. An Autobi- 
graphy Illustrated. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

ith’s Companion for November 5 and Novem- 
‘ 


Master oF Satire (W. S. Gilbert). 


Edward Estabrook Bellman for 


Your Own Lisrary. Amos R. Wells. Christian 


Ei er World for November 26. 

EmaeaTTLep Literary Ferrers. Natwn for Nov- 
ember at 

NOVELISTS A Recent History. Sir Herbert 
Stephe Bart Reprinted from Cornhill Magazine 

the / ng Age for November 2 

[He Porputar ReprINtT IN ENGLAND. James 
Milne Reprinted from the Fortnightly Keview in 

é g g November 28. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The original manuscript of “ America,” 
written by Rev. Dr. Samuel Francis Smith 
on two scraps of paper on the other side 
of which is an ode to Spring, has been given 
to the Harvard College library. 

John Galsworthy says that he pronounces 
‘wall” and 


se ” 4 ‘ 


his name with the “a” as in 
Bessie Van Vorst was married in 
November 26, to Roux, 
author and explorer, and one of the lead- 


Mrs. 


Paris, Hugues le 


ing writers on the Paris Matin. 

















Joseph Conrad is safe in a small 
in Poland, and is working on a book. 
Eleanor Gates, who recently 
Richard Walton Tully, the California au- 
thor, was married October 18 to Frederick 
Ferdinand the 


town 


divorced 


Moore, editor of Argosy 
Magazine. 
Mrs. 


granted, in 


Inez Haynes Gillmore has 
San Francisco, a divorce 


Rufus H. Gillmore of New York. 


been 
from 


Walt Mason of Emporta, Kans., has re- 
ceived a special order for a daily war poem 
for the London Chronicle, 
British 


and it will be 


syndicated in newspapers all 


over 
the empire. 


A Norwegian publisher has announced 
that he will bring out a collection of love 
letters written by Henrik Ibsen 


and 


when he 


was a young man, Sigurd Ibsen, the 
dramatist’s son, has protested against the 


publication. 


“The Short Story: A Technical and Lit- 
erary Study,” by Ethan Allen Cross, is pub- 
lished by A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“John Hay: Author and Statesman,” by 
Lorenzo Sears, is published by Dodd, Mead, 
& Co. 


“English Drama,” by Felix E. Schelling, 
is published in this country by E. P. Dut- 


ton & Co. 


‘A Handbook to the Poetry of Rudyard 
Kipling,” by Aurand, published by 
Doubleday, Page, & Co., is a guide to an 
understanding of the technicalities, 
little-known expressions 
abound in Kipling’s poetry. ° 


Ralph 


archa- 


isms, and that 


A new series of shilling volumes on 
“Writers of the Day,” all written by fellow- 
craftsmen, is to be published in this country 
by Henry Holt & Co. Among the early 
volumes will be: “H. G. Wells,” by J. D. 

“Joseph Conrad,” by Hugh 
“Anatole France,” by W. L. 
“William de Morgan,” by Mrs. 
Sturge Gretton; “John Galsworthy,” by 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, and “ Henry James,” by 
Mrs. Sturge Gretton. 


Beresford ;: 
Walpole ; 


George ; 
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“Emile Verhaeren,” a study of the Bel- 
gian poet, by Stefan Zweig, is published by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

‘George Bernard Shaw,” by Joseph Mc- 
Cabe, is published by Mitchell Kennerley. 

The Chicago Tribune offers prizes of $250, 
$150, and $100 for the three best two-reel 
dramatic or melodramatic 
by January 16, 1915. submitted 


must consist of neither more nor less than 


scenarios offered 
Scenarios 


two reels ; the plots must be either dramatic 


or melodramatic. Comedies will not be 


considered. 


James S. Metcalfe, Life, has 


given $1,000 to Yale, the income to be used 


editor of 


to provide a prize every two years for the 
best “ The 
the the 


essay on Present Conditions of 


Theatre in United States.” 

The Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, 
offered by Salmon O. Levinson of Chicago 
for the best poem or group of poems by a 


citizen of the United States published by 


Poetry during its second year, has been 
awarded to Carl Sandburg of Chicago. The 


prize will be continued by the donor for the 
magazine’s third year. 

Richard Le Gallienne has severed his con- 
nection with the International Magazine as 
contributing editor, not desiring to appear 
is an upholder of G. S. Viereck’s pro-Ger- 
man propaganda. 


Mrs 


managing editor of the Delineator. 


Honoré Willsie has just been made 


The editorship of Lippincott’s Magazine, 


now published by McBride, Nast, & Co., 
New York, will be in the hands of Edward 


F. Allen, who will relinquish for that pur- 
pose the similar post he has held for some 
time with the Travel Magazine. The new 
owners contemplate considerable changes in 
the character of Although 
fiction will dominate its contents, they pur- 
pose using much 


the magazine. 


matter dealing in an 
authoritative but popular way with current 
questions of vital interest. It is their in- 
tention to publish only wholesome, high- 
grade fiction. and they hope to give the 
magazine a distinctive character. 
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The managing editor of Harper’s Weekly 
is now Howard D. Wheeler, a former San 
newspaper Though Nor- 
Hapgood will continue to edit Har- 
pers Weekly, Mr. Wheeler will be in direct 
charge of the work. 


Francisco man. 


man 


rhe office of the New Republic is at 421 
West Twenty-first street, New York. 

The Philadelphia, which 
has been published for eighty-four years, has 
absorbed the Great Lakes Presbyterian, the 
Rocky Mountain Presbyterian, the 
Presbyterian, and the 
and Atlantic Mountain 
aminer. 


Presbyterian, of 


Pacific 
Mountain 
editions of the 


Allegheny 


Ex- 


The Candlestick Magazine has suspended 
publication. 

The 
berton square, Boston, Mass. 


Four Seas has removed to 68 Pem- 


Stock in the Pearson 


Com- 


Magazine, 


Publishing 


pany, publishers of Pearson’s 


capitalized at $1,250,000, has been  pro- 
nounced worthless by the appraisers of the 
Little, of New York. 


1,068 shares of preferred 


value of $10,680 


estate of Joseph iP 
Mr. Little 


st ck ota 


owned 


par and 29,120 


shares of common stock, par value $291,200. 

The appraisal was based on the reports of 

the publishing company for the 

prior to Mr. Little’s death, 
1913. In 


ducing the magazine was $248,474, 0 


three years 
which occurred 


February II, 1910 the cost of pro- 


f which 
$144,082 was the cost of the editorial work. 
and the loss 


IQII the cost 


The sales amounted to $118,845, 
for the vear was $44,631. In 
production was reduced to $207,056 and 
the editorial outlay was only $113,152, with 


in a ront ol 


produc- 


sales of $143,025, resulting 
$1,333. The next year the cost of 
tion dropped to $139,535, and the editorial 
was $04,663, but the sales dropped to 
2.208, and with a heavy decrease in ad- 
tising receipts there was a loss of $27,- 

The testimony showed that the maga- 
well-know1 


C: rdinal 
aliQliidi 


and after 


engaged a 


history of 


~ 
12,000, 
] 
. 


o 
»>5,.000 


ope an spent 


indoned. 


The offices of a number of publications 
of the Methodist Church, formerly handled 
from New York, have been consolidated in 
Cincinnati, and all editorial and other work 
connected with the publications will be 
Rev. H. H. Meyers, editor-in- 
chief of the publications, has removed his 
office from New York to Cincinnati. The 
are the following: Sunday 
School Advocate, Classmate, Sunday School 
Journal, Adult Bible Class Monthly, Illus- 
trated Home Department, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Quarterlies, the Lesson Leaf, Intermediate, 
the Primary Teacher, and several smaller 
publications. 


John T. Hall has been arrested in New 
York charged with defrauding authors by 
use Of the mails. The post-office inspectors 
say that he offered prizes of $250, $150, and 
$100 for the three best songs offered in com- 
petition, and wrote to each one of the 6,000 
poets who submitted manuscripts that his 


done there. 


publications 


song might win a prize if it were set to 
The inspectors say that 1,500 poets 
sent each ten dollars for this purpose. 


music. 


which 
magazine, Success, 
able to pay about 
per debts. Its liabilities 
are $440,253 and the net assets for distribu- 


The Success Magazine Company, 
ceased 


publishing its 


two years will be 


ago, 
one cent. of its 
tion are $4,354. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company gives out 
the circulation of 
“Prisoners of 


some figures regarding 
Mary 
Hope,” 
Hold,” 
copies ; 
Theodore Watts-Dunton 


e 
eee " a 
valued at $114,070. 


Johnston’s novels: 
124,000 copies; “To Have and To 
“Audrey,” 221,000 


146,000 copies. 


401,000 copies ; 
‘Lewis Rand,” 


left an estate 


died in 
October 22, aged thirty-three. 


Alphonse Courlander London, 


Tom Gallon died in London, November 


aged forty-eight. 
Raleigh died in London, November 
fifty-eight. 
Burdette died at Pas- 
19, aged seventy 


Re »bert 
adena, November 


years. 
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